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as thoroughly individualistic in religion and accordingly the stock ques- 
tion is, how mystics in general and Quakers in particular can have 
escaped pure subjectivity — must they not have mistaken their own fan- 
tastic whims and impulses for accents of the Holy Ghost, and does not 
history make it plain that they did? In answer to this Dr. Jones calls 
attention to the remarkable organizing power of Fox and to the influ- 
ence of the " meeting " upon its individual members, restraining eccen- 
tricities and producing a common type. " The meeting was thus not a 
place for venting individual whim and personal caprice. It was the 
time when many individuals were merged and baptized into a living 
group, with a common consciousness of a divine Presence, and the utter- 
ances which were given were expected to be ' in the common life ' " 
(p. 138) : " From first to last the group was the unit, and the individual 
found his life and his leading in the* Life and Light of the formative 
spiritual group" (p. 141). In addition, thanks to frequent intercom- 
munication by letters and visiting preachers, all the meetings were bound 
together nearly as closely as the several members in every single meeting 
and in this larger union of Friends, especially as they grew to be a 
" peculiar people ", individual eccentricities were balanced and local 
oscillations of thought and sentiment composed into equilibrium. This 
had great advantages; e. g., when John Woolman began his testimony 
against slavery he was but formulating a hitherto vague sentiment 
among Friends in general and hence was able to carry them on with 
him; but it had equal disadvantages, for it made inevitable the fixity 
of type which is adverse to the spirit of Quakerism, especially when it 
relates to such externalities as dress, language, and manners. In this 
idea of the meeting as the unit, Dr. Jones gives a most important key 
to an understanding of the later history of Quakerism. 

When a book is so good as this is, it seems ungracious to criticize but 
one cannot help wishing that it were wholly the product of a single 
writer, for although the collaborators have worked in the harmony of 
the spirit, as Friends should, and the level of excellence is well main- 
tained, the geographical distribution interferes with a comprehensive 
presentation of particular topics. The philanthropic and political activi- 
ties of Friends are separately treated in the several portions and the 
synthesis has to be made by the reader with no inconsiderable effort, 
notwithstanding the aid of a good index. 

W. W. Fenn. 

The Revolutionary War and the Military Policy of the United 
States. By Francis Vinton Greene. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1911. Pp. xxi, 350.) 

The author of this book proposes to write a history of the military 
operations of the American army, and " to present, within the limited 
space of three small volumes, the essential facts in our military history, 
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and to make such analyses of these facts and such comments upon them 
as may be useful for the future and interesting for the present" (p. vii). 
Only the first volume of the series is now published; and a small part 
of this is devoted to the military policy of the United States and the 
conquest of yellow fever in Cuba. 

So much has been written on the operations of the Revolutionary 
army that a new work on that subject inevitably invites a comparison 
with the books in the same field that have preceded it. In comparing 
General Greene's volume with its predecessors one is impressed rather 
more by resemblances than by differences. The subject is so hackneyed 
that an author who does not use new sources of information, nor take 
a new point of view, nor analyze the old facts with greater acumen, 
nor bring to his task superior literary qualifications, is unlikely to make 
a contribution to the history of the Revolutionary War that is of im- 
portance to the special student. He may however, as has General 
Greene, produce a work that is of interest to teachers and the general 
reader and that supplies a real need. The chief merits of the book 
under review are its compactness, its excision of all extraneous informa- 
tion, and its plain and clear statement of the essential facts of the war. 

The published list of authorities (pp. xix— xxi) shows a wide, though 
by no means exhaustive, reading of the sources of information. The 
author is inclined to overestimate the value of the books that he uses. 
Whether the nineteen memoirs mentioned on page xix " contain probably 
every original fact and figure which is known concerning the respective 
events of which they treat " is doubtful. Sparks's Writings of Wash- 
ington might well have been supplemented by Ford's volumes on the 
same subject. Winsor's Narrative and Critical History is not listed. 
McCrady's South Carolina in the Revolution should have been read for 
its presentation of an adverse view of the operations in the South of 
General Nathanael Greene, if for no other reason. The military essays 
of Mr. Charles Francis Adams might have served to tone down some 
of the author's estimates of Revolutionary worthies. The book is ad- 
mirable for its full citation of authorities, and it is well supplied with 
maps, all of which, with one exception, are derived from Avery's His- 
tory of the United States. 

The author confesses that he has been influenced by the " simple, 
clear style and accurate thinking of the late John Fiske, and also in a 
minor degree by the brilliant, sympathetic and attractive history of Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan" (p. ix). Occasionally he expresses himself 
somewhat loosely and carelessly, though always clearly. While gen- 
erally taking pains to guard against bias, he at times reveals that his 
sympathies are with his countrymen. He says that the Continental 
soldiers of 1775-1776 were " animated with a fiery passion for liberty, 
a profound belief in the righteousness of their cause and a firm de- 
termination to redress their grievances at any sacrifice" (p. 21), and 
he states that " Howe never recovered from the mental paralysis which 
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he received at Bunker Hill" (p. 80). This manner of writing history 
has pretty much gone out of fashion. 

A few misspelled words were noted — among others, Esek (p. 33), 
Abercrombie (p. 102), Baum (p. no), Nichols (p. 113), and Mecklen- 
burg (p. 224). The misstatements of fact are not many. A board of 
war was not appointed until June, 1776 (p. 13). It is hardly accurate 
to say that Arnold's duel was in resentment of insults of officers of 
the British army, since he fought the Earl of Lauderdale on account of 
certain remarks made by that nobleman in the House of Lords (p. 170). 
Sumter did not get on well with Greene (p. 222, see McCrady's 
History of South Carolina in the Revolution, 1780— 1783, p. 202, et seq.). 
Nearly all statistics respecting the number of soldiers in the Revolu- 
tionary army are misleading, and some of those of General Greene are 
not exceptions to the rule (pp. 290-291). 

The author's high estimate of Washington's military ability is one 
of the original features of the book. He calls the surprise at Trenton 
"a supreme effort of genius and daring" (p. 62). Washington's ex- 
posure of himself at Stony Creek to the bullets of the enemy is " on a 
par with that of Napoleon at Lodi and Skobeleff at Plevna" (p. 73). 
The march to Virginia in 1781 is " comparable with Napoleon's famous 
campaign of 1805" (p. 272). Washington's four principal achieve- 
ments are considered " Napoleonic ". In each of them he exhibited 
extraordinary " daring, celerity and skill, the three qualities to which 
both Caesar and Napoleon owed their classic triumphs" (p. 280). If 
one places alongside of these words those of Fortescue to the effect 
that it is doubtful whether Washington has " any claim to be regarded 
as a really great commander in the field " (History of the British Army. 
III. 403), the varying judgments of military critics become painfully 
obvious. 

Notwithstanding the vast amount of material respecting the Revolu- 
tion that has been published, there is greatly needed a history of the 
Continental army written from the point of view of organization and 
administration. Such a book would prepare the way for a more critical 
and scientific study of the tactics and strategy of the war than has yet 
been made. Some fundamental matters still need clearing up — among 
others, the size of the Continental army and of its several parts, the 
relative services of Continental and state troops, the use made of 
cavalry, Washington's military ability, and the effectiveness of the staff 
departments. 

C. O. Paullin. 



